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A. B. 
Alexander I. of Russia and the Poles: | Bakewell Church, monument to Sir 


Memoirs of Prince Czartoriski, 80— | 


Poles compared with the Italians, 
tb.—sympathy for them, 81—state of 
the slaves, 82—cruel masters, ib.— 
evasion of laws, 83—evils of the 


noblesse, ib,— number of nobles, | 


their idleness, 84—work of the Jews, 
tb.—Mr. Pitt and Count Oginski, 85 
—position of the King, 86—Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski, tb.— attempt to 

lace the constitution on a stronger 
ca 87—help and sympathy of the 
peasants withheld, 2b.— their neu- 
trality, 88—the Diet of 1788, its 


frivolities, delays, and prorogations, 


ib.—defeat of Kosciusko, 89— the 
Czartoriski family, 1b.—frivolity of 
the fine ladies, 90—the ‘Grande 
Dame’s’ definition of society, ib.— 
character of the Empress Catherine, 
91—her power and immoralities, 92 
—her faveurite Zuboff, ib. — his 
levée and toilet, 93—presentation of 
the two Czartoriskis, ib.—Empress 
described, 94—three divisions of the 
Muscovite Court, «b.—character of 
the Grand Duke Alexander, 95— 
interview with Czartoriski, ib. — 
death of Catherine, 96—Alexander 
summons Prince Czartoriski, ib. — 
Paul’s murder, 97 — Alexander’s 
remorse, 98—ardour for justice and 
reform, 99—demands explanation of 
the Duke d’Enghien’s death, 100— 
sketch of the battle of Austerlitz, 
101—reproaches of Czartoriski, 102 
—the Uzar’s offer to the Poles, 103— 
hopelessness of moving them, 104— 
French invasion, 105—amnesty of 
the Poles, 106—Duke of Welling- 
ton’s estimate of the Em r’s 
character, 107—Congress of Vienna, 
108—Poland united to Russia, 109 
—the three partitions, 110—present 
position, 111. 
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Belvoir Castle, discovery 





John Manners and his wife Dorothy, 
166. See Haddon. 

of manu- 
scripts at, 149—rebuilt by the first 
Earl of Rutland, 156—King James 
I. entertained, 165— besieged and 
taken by the Royalists, 169 — 
the Duke's picture-room, 172 — 
rebuilt by the fifth Duke, 174. 
See Haddon. 


Biography, Early Christian, 201—Dr. 


Farrar’s method of exhibiting the 
main facts of Church History, 203— 
the Hebrew Psalms the supreme 
expression of devotion, 204—usual 
style of Church History, Canon 
Robertson’s, 205 — the 4 
Centuriators, ib. — Prof. filler’s 
treatment of his subject, 206—Mo- 
sheim’s traditional method, . — 
Cesar Baronius’ ‘Annales Ec- 
clesiastice,’ 207 — Tillemont and 
Schrockh, their industry, ib. — 
Schrockh’s gigantic work, 209—Bp. 
Hefele’s ‘ History of the Councils.’ 
210—Dr. Déllinger and his school, 
ib.—German Roman Catholic Ma- 
nuals, Hagenbach, Zwingli, «b.— 
Hase and Kurtz, 211 — French 
Roman Catholic writers, 212—Mil- 
ner contrasted with Gibbon, 213— 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia, omission of 
certain names, ¢b.— Milman on 
the German schools of criticism. 
214—his estimate of Ewald and 
Baur, 215—powerful writing, #.— 
Cardinal Newman's ‘Callista,’ 216, 
226 — the ‘ Dicti of Christian 
Biography, 216— Alban Butler's 
‘Lives of the Saints,’ 217 — Dr. 
Schaffs ‘History of the Christiou 
Church,’ ib.—Dr. Bohringer’s * Kirch- 
engeschichte,’ 218 — Cave’s * Lives 
of the Fathers,’ i.—uttention of 
historians mainly directed to the 
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controversies of Church History, 220 | 


—article on St. Cyprian in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography,’ 221 
— ecclesiastical dissension in the 
fourth century, 222—Prof. Huxley 
on the principle of Agnosticism, 223 
—effect of St. Luke’s Gospel on the 
slave girl, 224, 

Blind, the, and the Deaf, 59—Royal 
Commission, ib.—instances of the 
capability of instructing the blind, 
60 — decrease in England, 61— 
special institutions, ib.—best means 
of livelihood, 62— the ‘Fiirsorge’ 
system of Dresden, 63—its introduc- 
tion recommended in the United 
Kingdom, 64—pension funds, 65— 
importance of State inspection, 1b.— 
special branches of instruction, 66— 
supervision of old pupils, 67—‘ Deaf 
and Dumb,’ number of, 68—causes 
of deafness, 69—day-schools versus 
institutions, 70—favourite occupa- 
tions, ib.—the manual system, 71— 
oral system, 72-74—combined sys- 
tem, 74—necessity of improving the 
oral system, ib. — instruction in 
German and Italian institutions, 75 
—training of teachers, 76—univer- 
sality of the oral method in Italy, 
ib. — necessity for State aid and 
industrial training, 77—result of the 
Manchester Conference, 79. 

Bowen, Sir George, ‘Thirty Years of 
Colonial Government,’ 529. 
Browning, Robert, 476—ruggedness of 
his style, ib.—birth, 477—influence 
of Byron, Keats, and Shelley, 478— 
peculiar views, 479—lifelong op- 
position to prevailing currents of 
thoughts, 480 — reaction in his 
favour, 481—his characteristic theme, 
482— acting plays, 484—the doc- 
trines of individuality, 485-487— 
philosophy of life, 487—spiritual 
growth, 488—trials, 490—continuity 
of personal existence, 491 — splen- 
dour of his faith, 492—the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, 493—Christian 
compared with Greek art, 494— 
music, 495—love, 495, 496—his aber- 
rations of style, 497—three charges 
against him, #b.—his tion of 
the relativity of truth, 498—out- 
breaks of moral and ‘intellectual 
temerity, 499—breaches of the laws 
of poetic composition, 500—prepon- 
derance of intellect over heart, 501 
—his power of observation, 502. 
Buddhism, 318—Sir M. Monier-Wil- 
liams’ knowledge of Pali and San- 
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scrit, 319—personal investigations in 
a 320—the polytheistic cultus 
unknown there, 321 — edicts of 
Asoka, ib.—the Pali Chronicles, and 
earlier Councils, 322—visit of the 
Greek Megasthenes in the reign of 
Sandracottus, 323—events or legends 
represented in the carvings of shrines, 
&c., ib. — historical proof of the 
existence of the ‘ Buddha-system,’ 
tb.—Prof. Rhys David’s ‘ Manual of 
Buddhism,’ 324 — early records of 
Gautama, ib.—his teaching, 325— 
universal brotherhood of ccnobite 
members, 326—reason for his vast 
and abiding influence, 327— the 
sacred books, the ‘Sutta Pitaka,” 
ib—the ‘Vinaya,” 329—the ‘Ma- 
havagga,’ ib.— describes the most 
important parts of Gautama’s career, 
330—his life in the Jataka Com- 
mentary, 331—his attainment of 
Buddhahood, 332—metrical period, 
tb.—the ‘ Four Noble Truths,’ 333— 
Mr. Giles on homicide among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, 335—their 
want of feeling towards animals, ib. 
—explanation of the ‘Four Noble 
Truths, 336 —the ‘right’ belief, 
337—*‘ eightfold way,’ 339—influence 
of Gautama’s personal charms, 340 
—passing away of the Buddhists’ 
system from India, 34l1—a new 
lease of life in Ceylon, 342—Poya 
days and Sunday -schools, 343— 
imitations of Christianity, contrast 
between the life of Christ and of 
Gautama, ib.—five precepts, 345. 


C. 

Campbell, Professor, edition of Sopho- 
cles, 421. 

Carmagnola, il Conte, his history by 
Sig. A. Battistella, 13. 

Chaillu, Mr. Paul B. Du, ‘ The Viking 
Age,’ 347. See Viking " 

Christian Biography. See Biography. 

Church in Wales, the, 112—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s definition, 113—its antiquity, 
ib. — number of books published 
in the Welsh lan » 115—circu- 
lating schools, ib.— loyalty of the 
people, 116—ejection of ministers 
and sequestration of tithes, 7b.—the 
rule of the Propagators, 117—con- 
dition in 1650, 118—its hold upon 
the people, ib. — internal disputes, 
number of Dissenting congregations, 
119—the Cromwellian settlement 
reproduced in the present attack on 
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the Church, 119—condition of South 
Wales in 1710, 120—vitality in North 
Wales proved by the Visitation Re- 
turns of the Diocese of St. Asaph in 
1749, 121-123—abuses of the ecclesi- 
astical system, 124—poverty of the 
Welsh clergy, 125—increase of Dis- 
sent, ib.—decrease of Communicants, 
126—Griftith Jones on the Dissenters, 
ib.—origin of Welsh Methodism, 
127—spread of the movement, 128— 
Daniel Rowland’s exhortation to his 
son, 1b.—meeting at Bala to 

upon the Rules and Designs of their 
Religious Societies, 129—secession of 
the Calvinist Methodists, ib. — 
Charles of Bala, John Elias, and 
others, 130—affiliation of Method- 
ism down to 1834, ib. — industrial 
development and increase of popu- 
lation, 131--causes for the aliena- 
tion, 132—its present hostility, ib.— 
the Cathedral of Llandaff, restora- 
tion, 133—abuses eradicated, 134— 
rapid advance of the Church in each 
of the four Dioceses, 135—schools, 
weekly services, 187—spiritual de- 
cadence of Nonconformists, 138— 
details of the Official Year Books, 
138-140 — decline in religious fer- 
vour, 140 — schools and Sunday- 
schools, ib.—Deacons, 141 — news- 
papers, 142—the anti-tithe question, 
4b.—rapid spread of English lan- 
guage, 143—official return of Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, 144. 

Clarke, Sir E., ‘A Treatise upon the 
Law of Extradition,’ 175—his ‘ Con- 
clusions,’ 198. 

Condottieri, Italian, or Capitani di 
Ventura, 1—three classes, ib.—their 
courage, 3—contracts, 6—ambassa- 
dors, orators, treasurers, 7—Alberico 
da Barbiano, 12—foreign adven- 
turers superseded by Italians, ib.— 
Carmagnola, or Francesco Bussone, 
13—low origin, rapid rise, 14—con- 
nection with Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, 1b.—successes, 15—deprived 
of his command, and sent to 0a, 
tb.—jealousy of Francesco Sforza, 16 
—offers his services to Venice, ib.— 
attempt on his life, 17—private 
communication with the Duke, #b.— 
family and property restored, 18— 
ill-health, b.—advance upon Milan, 
19—neglect and want of energy, 20 
—reverses, 21—disloyalty to the 
Republic, ib.—arrest, 22—trial, 23— 
execution, 24—his character, 26— 
Sigismund Malatesta, 27 — early 





years, 27—secret ——a 28 
—his perfidy deno » 29—burnt 
in effigy, i.—sues for peace, ib.— 
terms with Pius IL, 30 —his cha- 
racter, 31 — influence of his wife 
Isotta, 32. See Hawkwood. 


County Counsel, 226—failures of the 


Metropolitan Board of Works, ib.— 
independence of the County Coun- 
cillors, 227—want of interest in the 
population, ib. — an ‘experimental 
fabrication,’ 228—various proposals, 
229— scheme to tax ground-rents, 
&c., 229-231 — rates, 231 — income 
tax, Mr. Gladstone’s failure to per- 
form his promise, 232— the cost of 
collection, 234— objections to the 
private rights in barriers, 235—the 
well-administered estates of Bedford, 
Portman, &c., ib.—construction of 
boulevards, 236—a large expendi- 
ture necessary to make London 
wholesome, ib.—neglect in sanitary 
matters, 237 — unearned increment, 
wholesale and retail profits, ib.— 
demolitions necessary for improve- 
ments, 238—compensation for eject- 
ment, 239—care for the security aud 
rights of property in the United 
States, 240—special Acts of Parlia- 
ment for the improvement of ao 
district, 241 — circumstances in 
America wholly different from Lon- 
don, 242—scheme of ‘betterment,’ 
243—a ‘Comity’ for mutual and 
general help, 245—limit of the claim 
tor ‘betterment,’ ib.—com: tions 
- — 246—Gouv. ia on 
e to tax ital, a 
pra ye ib. — Mr. Morley’ on 
the wages question, and Mr. Phelps 
on the right of property, 247—epi- 
demic indolence in the Irish pea- 
santry, 248—Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Bills, 249—freehold resident pro- 
prietors, ib.—general ignorance of 
the law and incidents of land and 
houses, 250—necessity of large maps 
and plans, ib.—cheap system of 
title-plans and registers, 251—the 
Law of Ancient Lights, 252—*‘ rights 
of air,’ 253—necessity for prudence 
and caution, 254 — recapitulation, 


255. 
Czartoriski, Prince Adam, Memoirs of, 


and his Correspondence with Alex- 
ander L, 91. See Alexander L 
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Day, W. A., ‘ The Russian Government 


in Poland,’ 82, See Alexander I. 
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De Morgan, letter of condolence to 
Ladv Hamilton, hia memoir of her 
husband in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ 56, 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
See Biography. 

Dilke, Sir C. W., ‘Problems of 
Greater Britain,’ 528. 


E. 


Extradition, 175—surrender of political 
offences, 176—the Ashburton Treaty 
with the United States, its benefit in 
thecase of Franz Miiller, 177—Treaty 
of 1842 between France and Den- 
mark, 179—the Extradition Act, its 
various provisions, ib.—treatment of 
a fugitive criminal from England, 
181 — cases of mistaken identities, 
éb.—the four restrictions of Section 3, 
182—case of C. L. Lawrence, 183 
—of Ezra D. Winslow, 184—inter- 
national complications, 184-186 — 
difficulty to define a political offence, 
186—third and fourth restrictions, 
ib.—technical details, 187—question 
of trial for a second offence, 188— 
surrender of nationals, 189—non- 
facultative and unconditional sur- 
render, 190— inconsistency in war- 
treaty stipulations, 191—robbery of 
the international mails, <.—case in 
Australia, 192— non-surrender case 
at Paris, 193—the facultative sur- 
render, 193, 194—De Tourville’s ex- 
tradition, 194—objections and ditfi- 
culties, 195—nationality of a third 
State, 196—the Fugitive Offenders 
Act, 197—Sir E. Clarke’s ‘Con- 
clusions,’ 198. 


F. 


‘Facts and Figures about Church and 
Dissent in Wales,’ 120. 

Farrar, Archdeacon, ‘Lives of the 
Fathers, Sketches of Church History 
in Biography,’ 201— his various 
writings, ib.—trenchant style, 202— 
his vivid sketch of the chief person- 
ages of the first four centuries, 219. 

French, the, in Italy and their Im- 
perial Project, 443—desire of France 
for Universal Monarchy, 444 — 
Italian policy under Charles VI., 
445—Gregory XI.’s difference with 
the King of France, #b.—the Franco- 
Hungarian match, 446—Pope Cle- 
ment VII. constitutes the kingdom 
of Adria, 447—signs the Adrian 

Bull, 448 — seeks protection at 
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Naples, flies to Avignon, 448—Carlo 
della Pace’s pretensions, 449—Queen 
Giovanna adopts the Duke of Anjou, 
tb.—shifts for money, 450, 451— 
Anjou’s infant son betrothed to 
Lucia Visconti, 452—crowned King 
of Sicily, .—personal appearance 
and magnificence, 453—death of 
Queen Giovanna, ib.—the Duke’s 
march into the Abruzzi, sickness and 
deaths, ib.—death of the King, 454 
—Bernabd’s timely assistance, <b. 
— taken prisoner; Giangaleazzo’s 
treachery, 455—Louis of France, his 
vicissitudes, 456—married to Valen- 
tine Visconti, 458—hostile influence 
of Queen Isabel, 459 — defers the 
nuptials, 460—the Florentine Am- 
bassadors, 461—embassy to the Lord 
of Milan, 462—death of Armagnac, 
463—League of Peace, 463, 464— 
return embassy to Milan, 465—re- 
establishment of the true Pope in 
Rome, ib. — Clement refuses to 
renew the Bull of 1379, 466—Genoa 
united to the Crown of France, 467 
—death of Giangaleazzo Visconti, 
468—Boucicaut sent to Genoa, ib.— 
endeavours to establish free trade 
among the little Tuscan Republics, 
469—Giangaleazzo’s three sons, 470 
—Duke of Orleans’ intentions on 
Pisa, ib—sold to the Florentines, 
471—death of Orleans, 472—Bouci- 
caut holds Milan for France, 473— 
Novi besieged by the Ghibellines, #b. 
—Louis IL. of Anjou in Southern 


Italy, 474. 
French Novels. See Novel. 
G. 


Giles, Mr. A. H., on the crime of 
homicide among the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, 335. See Buddhism. 

Grant’s ‘History of Physical As- 
tronomy,’ Hamilten’s remarks upon, 
39 


Graves, R. P., ‘Life of Sir W. R. 
Hamilton,’ 34—his title to writing 
the Life, 58. See Hamilton. 

Greater Britain, 527—her position in 

1790, ib.—the Australasian Do- 

minion, 528—number of English- 

speaking people, ib.—Sir G. Bowen’s 
vivacity of narrative, 529—New- 
foundland, ¢b.— its coinage and 
electoral franchise, 530--proposed 
establishment of a steam ferry be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, 531—Quebee a relic of the 
ancient régime, 5832—importance of 
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Montreal, 533 — Sir John Mac- 
donald’s administration, ib. — the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 534— 
the days of bankrupt towns at an 
end, 535—respective merits of a naval 
station, tb.—relation of Canada with 
the United States, 536—Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, 537—Mr. Honoré Mercier’s 
view, 538—Imperial federation and 
independence, 539 —origin of the 
American nation, 540—prevalence 
of the English language, 541— 
separation of coloured and white 
people, b.—overland route from 
England to Australia, 542—thriving 
of the Victorians under Protection, 
543 — financial federation, 544— 
nomination of Governors, 545—New 
Zealand included in the Australa- 
sian Federation, 547—Sir H. Robin- 


son’s wise rule in Cape Colony, 548 | 


—Paul Kruger, the Autocrat of the 
Transvaal, 549—Cape Town, 550— 
South African Company, ib. — ob- 
jection of German emigrants to settle 
under their country’s flag, 553— 
effect of the loss of India or Canada, 
554, 


H 


Haddon Hall, 145—ground-plan, 146 
—its first possessor William Peveril, 
147—marriage of Richard de Vernon 
and Avicia Avenell, b. — various 
buildings erected, 148—discovery of 
manuscripts at Belvoir Castle, 149— 
the Calendar, 150—letter from Earl 
of Warwick to Henry Vernon, 151 
—the townsmen of Walsall about 
the good priest, 152—Sir George 
Vernon’s buildings, #.—‘ King of 
the Peak,’ 153—his two — 
éb.—romance of Dorothy and John 
Manners, 154—the Manners’ family, 
éb.—Sir Thomas Manners created 
Earl of Rutland, 155—his letter 
about Anne of Cleves, ib.—supposed 
to have built the Long Gallery, 156 
—Henry, second Earl of Rutland, 
éb.—letter from Thomas Randolph 
on the opening of the Parliament at 
Edinburgh, 157 — Edward, third 
Earl, ib.—letter from John Manners 
to the Earl of Rutland, 158—Earl 
of Shrewsbury and ‘ Bess of Hard- 
wick,’ ¢b.— Sir J. Manners sum- 
moned to remove the Queen of Scots 
to Tutbury, 159—-Elizabeth, Baroness 
Roos, married to William Cecil, 160 
—Lord Burleigh’s letter on the 
christening of his great-grandson, 
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160—Roger Menners’ advice to Lady 
Bridget, ¢.—her marriage, and the 
Queen’s anger, 161—first mention of 
the Plague, ib.—letter from Robert 
Cecil describing the Spanish Ar- 
mada, 162—the three brothers joined 
the Earl of Essex’s rebellion, b.— 
friendship between the houses of 
Cecil and Manners, 163—failing of 
the Queen’s strength, 164—death, 
and King James’s proclamation, 165 
—death of Roger Manners, #.— 
buried at Uffington, 166—monument 
in the Bakewell Church of Sir John 
Manners and his wife Dorothy, b. 
—diary kept by George, seventh 
Earl of Rutland, 167—the two lines 
of the Manners’ family united in the 
eighth earl, 168—his dressing-room, 
tb.—joins the Revolution against 
Charles L, 169—takes part in the 
Restoration of Charles IL.,ib.—death, 
ag Salisbury, ib. — John, 
ninth earl, created Marquis of 
Granby and Duke of Rutland, ib.— 
the family finally quit the Hall in 
the third duke’s time, 171—various 
relics, 172—the fourth earl’s corre- 
spondence with Pitt published, 173 
—Prince and Princess of Wales 
entertained at Haddon by the sixth 
duke, ¢b. 

Hamilton, Sir W. R., an infant prodigy 
of learning, 34—letter from his 
mother describing his wonderful 
attainments, «b. — knowledge of 
Oriental languages, Persian letter, 
36—preparing for the University, ib. 

—his first term, 37—his two distinct 

voices, ib.—Professor of Astronomy, 

38—his ‘ Dynamics of the Heavens,’ 
39—discovery of conical refraction, 
40—friendships and affections, ib.— 
marriage, 41 — affectionate inter- 
course with Wordsworth, ib.—sonnet 
on Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
42—introductory lecture of Astro- 
nomy, #b.—on the relative merits of 
the great mathematicians, 48—Pro- 
fessor Sylvester's letter, ib. — a 
student of Kant, 44—receives knight- 
hood, ib.—pension granted, 45—in- 
vention of the Calculus of Quater- 
nions, 45-47 — Sir J. Herschel’s 
opinion, 47—his own to Humphrey 

Lloyd, ib.—President of the I 

Irish Academy, 48—Rev. C. Graves’s 

tribute to his career, ¢).—analysis of 

his own character, 49—banquet to 

Sir John Herschel, ¢b.—award of 

medal to Macullagh’s paper, 50— 
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minuteness in trivial matters, 50— 
* Lectures on Quaternions’ published, 
5!—difficulties with the printer’s 
bill, ib.—death of his sister Eliza, 
52—religious aspect of his character, 
ib.—three letters on the Quaternions, 
53—com: es the ‘ El) ts,’ ib. 
—corresponds with Professor Tait, 
54—notice of his works abroad, ib. 
—long and continuous work, ib.— 
peculiarity of his vision, 55—illness, 
ib.—chosen first of the foreign A:so- 
ciates of the Academy of Sciences in 
America, ib.—death, 56. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, and Italian 
Condottieri, 1—birth and early years, 
4—commanding bearing and military 
qualities, 5—head of the ‘ White 
Company,’ ib.— equipments and mode 
of fighting, 6—license, cruelties, and 
camp-followers, 7—ransom of pri- 
soners, 8—blackmail, magnificence, 
and display, ib.—marriage, treachery 
to Bernabo, and league with the 
Pope, 9—abandons the Papal party, 
and returns to the service of Flo- 
rence, 10—pension and honours, ib. 
—sudden death, 11 — buried at 
Florence, his body afterwards re- 
moved to England, ib. 

* Histoire d’une Grande Dame au 18*™¢ 
Siecle,’ 80. 





I. 
Italy, The French in. See French in 
Italy. 


J. 


Jarry, M. E., ‘La Vie Politique de 
Louis de France, Duc d’Orléans,’ 
445 


Jebb, Professor R. C., ‘ Sophocles : the 
Plays and Fragments, with Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation 
in English prose, 419—his ‘ Pin- 
daric Ode,’ and ‘Introduction to 
Homer,’ 420. See Sophocles. 

Jewitt, Mr., ‘ Haddon Hall,’ 145. 

Joyneville, C., ‘Life and ‘Times of 
Alexander I., Emperor of all the 
Russias,’ 80. 

L 


Li‘e, the Beginning and the End of, 
370—Professor Weismann’s theories, 
ib.—Aristotle’s biological treatises, 
371—‘evolution’ as it was em- 
ployed inj the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, ib.—the theory of ‘ prefor- 
mation,’ ib.—paternal or maternal 
influence, 372—the Animalculists 





and the Ovists, 372—the cells or pro- 
toplasm, 373—cause of death, 374— 
vitality of different groups of animals, 
birds, insects, 375—cases affecting 
maternal organism, ib.— the soma 
and the germ-plasm, 376—‘ acquired 
character, 377 — Professor Hoff- 
man’s experiments on plants, ib. 
—Yung on the change of sex, ib. 
—case of the one-eyed foals, ib.— 
repair and reproduction of lost parts, 
379—value of the cell and the cell- 
nucleus, 380—Dr. Dallinger’s obser- 
vations, 381—M. E. Maupas on the 
Infusoria, ib.—the ova of animals, 
382 — Prof. Geddes on ihe male 
influence, 383—Prof. S. Vines on 
‘parthenogenetic’ plants, ib. — 
transformation of the Sitaris beetle, 
385—the instinct of the Cynipida in 
depositing its eggs, 386 — of the 
Vanessa levana, 387—the gall in 
plants, #.— nature and origin of 
death, ib.—Prof. Burdon Sanderson 
on Life, 388—the fundamental truth 
of biological science, 390. 

Lytton, Lord, translation of verses of 
Sophocles, 429. 


M. 


Maxwell-Lyte, Mr., describes the dis- 
covery of the manuscripts at Belvoir 
Castle, 149. See Haddon. 

Monier-Williams, Sir M., ‘ Buddhism 
in its connexion with Brahmanism 
and Hindiism,’ 318. See Buddhism. 

Morley, Professor, on the traces of 
Scandinavian immigration between 
Moray Firth and Whitby, 348. See 
Viking Age. 


N. 


Novel, Modern French, 287—decline 
of dramatic literature, ib.— Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, 288—the inventor 
of ‘ melancholy and modern passion,’ 
289 — Romanticism, 290 — Victor 
Hugo, 291—Chateaubriand a con- 
necting link between Hugo and 
Kousseau, 292—Hugo’s works, 293 
—his scenic effects, 294—character 
of Quasimodo, 295—the wild mother 
of the‘ Trou aux Rats,’ ib.—Fantine 
in ‘Les Misérables,’ 296—sailor lad 
of ‘Les Travailleurs,’ ib.— Claud 
Frollo, Monseigneur Myriel, and 
Jean Valjean, 297—*‘ dernier 
Jour d’un Condamné,’ 298—French 
social system shown in ‘Les Misé- 
rables,’ 299—outcry against law and 
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authority raised by the Romanticists, 
300—‘ frivolous doubters,’ 301—* Le 
Juif Errant’ and the ‘ Mystéres de 
Paris,’ ib.—George Sand, 302—‘ Elle 
et Lui,’ b.—Heine and the Parisian 
newspapers, 306—peculiarity of the 
French language, 307, 308—George 
Sand’s volatile yet passionate nature, 
309 — her unpretending tales, 310— 
her knowledge of the French peasant, 
311 — passion for equality, 313— 
* L’histoire de ma Vie,’ 314, 


0. 


Oginsky, Count, his ‘Memoirs of Po- 


land,’ 85. See Alexander I. 


P. 
Plumptre, Dean, translation of Sopho- 
cles, 421. 
Poles and Russia. See Alexander I. 
Prothero, Mr. R. E., ‘ Anti-tithe Agi- 
tation in Wales,’ 142. 


R. 
Rendel, Mr. Stuart, on the heathenism 
in the Church of Wales, 119. 
8. 


Sanderson, Professor Burdon, his ad- 
dress on Life, 388—on physical en- 
quiries, 392, See Life. 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 394 — its 


chequered history, 394, 395—the 
original Norman nave built by Bishop 
Gitfard, 395—rebuilt after the fire, ib. 
—Bishop Andrewes’ tomb, 396— 
repairs and alterations by Cardinal 
Beaufort, ib—John Gower’s tomb, 
397— surrender of the Priory to 
Henry VIII., ib.—Act to create St. 
t’s and St. Mary Magdalene 

Overie into the one parish of St. 
Saviour’s, 398—duty of the wardens, 
399—the chapels, &c., let for sordid 
uses, .—Bishop Gardiner’s death ; 
his dirge sung at the Church, 400— 
Machyn’s account of it, ib,—the 
‘Spiritual Court,’ 401—grant of the 
Church to the wardens, 402—tithes 
abolished and rates levied, 403— 
tronage vested in the Bishop of 
ee 404—the church in Prior 
Lynsted’s time, 405 — alteration, 
repairs, profanation, ib.—the Bishop's 
chapel partly destroyed, 406—Dr. 
Sacheverell’s sermon, 407 — Mr. 
Gwilt’s exertions to repair the 
church, ib.— transept restored by 
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Mr. Wallace, 408—its destruction 
voted by the vestry, 409—founda- 
tion stone of new nave laid by Bishop 
Sumner, ib.—church constructed on 
the top of an arch, 410—unhealthi- 
ness of the situation, 41] — the 
Bishop of Rochester’s exertions for 
church accommodation, 413. 


Scotland, Parliamentary Position of, 


503—the Lord Advocate’s speech 
at Inverness, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
retort, ib.— prosperity due to the 
Union, 504 — danger of the new 
phase of faction, 505—Home Rule 
movement, 506—the sentiment on 
which the agitation rests, 507— 
Sir Walter Scott’s patriotism, 507- 
509—hatred for Radicalism, 509— 
his exertions for the reception of 
George IV.,510—distinction between 
the Highlands and Lowlands, 511— 
separate system of law, 513—Epi- 
scopacy and Presbyterianism, 514— 
literature, 515 — the ‘ Anglicized 
Scot,’ 516—blind acceptance of Mr. 
Gladstone's authority, 517—Scottish 
representatives, 518-520 — small 
clique of the Home Rule Association, 
521—the Scotch Local Government 
Bill, 523—Mr. A. J. Balfour's an- 
swer to Mr. Gladstone, 525. 


Session, the Coming, 257—position of 


the Opposition, ib.—the result of 
Lord Salisbury’s four years’ ad- 
ministration compared with Mr. 
Gladstone’s, 258—in Ireland the law 
pore ome ys — Mr. Balfour sup- 
y the Conservative party, con- 
trasted with Mr. Forster's position, 
259 — results of the comparativel 
brief Conservative rule in Irel 
260—cases of hardship broken down 
under investigation, 261—revival of 
trade in spite of strikes, &., ib.— 
revenue returns, drink duties, 262— 
Mr. Gladstone’s legends about Ire- 
land, ib.—no disagreement among 
the Conservative party, 263—desire 
to see Lord Hartington a member 
of the Government, ib. — various 
ies in the Opposition, 264—Mr., 
abouchere’s exploits last Session, 
265—detestation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, ib.—programme of the Opposi- 
tion, 266—the Radicals pledged to 
introduce a Home Rule Bill, 267— 
* contract’ for aboli the House 
of Lords, 268—Mr. Morley’s speech 
at Dundee, ib. — Lord Rosebery, 


269—land purchase denounced by 
the Radical party, 270—landlords’ 
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wishes expressed in the newspapers, 
271—Mr. R Ba Bagwell’s letter to the 
* Times, ib—Sir F. W. Heygate on 


the result of the Ashbourne Act, | 


272—Mr. Parnell’s warnings, ib.— 
Mr. Sexton at the new Tenants’ 
League, 273—taxation, duties, &c., 
274—paid members of Parliament, 
276-278— free education, 278 —re- 
duction and remission of rent by 
landowners in England, 280—Mr. 
Winterbotham at the National 
Liberal Federal meeting, and the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell on the condition 
of the agricultural labourer, 281— 
small allotments, fruit-growing, 282 
—demand fur the transfer of the 
police to the control of the County 
Council, 283—eight hours’ law, 284 
—the whole programme of the 
ae party insincere and delusive, 


Sophecles, 415—estimate of his poetry, 
416—the object of Greek tragedy, 
417—Professor Jebb’s new edition, 
419—his remarks in the Preface to 
CEdipus on the tendency of recent 
criticisms in Germany, 421—his ex- 
ample as a translator, 422—Anti- 
gone’s defiance of Creon’s edict, 425 
—ou Bellermann’s and Seytfert’s 
views, 426— Dr. Kennedy’s com- 
ments, 430, n.—obtained the * strate- 
gia,’ 431—the passion of love absent 
from Greek tragedy, 433—portrai- 
ture of character, 434—introduction 
of humble characters, 435 — Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s textual criticism, 437 
—the use of conjecture, 438—confu- 
sion of metaphor, 439. 


T. 


Temple-Leader, Mr., Life of Sir John 
Hawkwood or * Giovanni Acuto,’ 


2—the ‘Tyrants, 3—English mer- 


cenaries, ib.—the ‘ White Company,’ 
4. See Condottieri and Hawkwood. 
U. 


Uffington, monument to Roger Man- 
ners in the church, 166, See Had- 


don, 
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Vere, Aubrey de, sonnet on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s death, 57. 

Viking Age, the, 347—records first 
discovered, ib.—influence of Mallet’s 
treatise upon the Northern Mytho- 
logy, ib.—the ‘Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale.’ 348—Mr. Du Chaillu’s life 
of the Northmen, 349—his archseo- 
logical discoveries, ib.— correspond- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon remains 
in England with those in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, 350—Tacitus’ 
* States of the Suiones,’ ib.—likeness 
between the Roman vessels and the 
Viking-ships, 351—Cesar’s — 
tion of the ships of the Veneti, 
—the States of the Suiones, sie 
ship on a rock-tracing, 353 — the 
‘ Suethans,’ the ‘Gauti-goths, and 
other races, 8354—Procopius’ account 
of the Scandinavians, ib.—domestic 
religion, 355—adoption or imitation 
of Christian doctrines, ib.— traces vd 
old legends, 356—the ‘ Volus 
‘Lay of the Sibyl, ib.—the ‘8 ield- 
maidens,’ 357—elegy on the death 
of Eric Bloody-Axe, 358 — death- 
song of Hakon, ib. — struggle be- 
tween Christianity and Paganism, 
359—archeological discoveries, 361 
—graves ‘of the Stone Age, 362— 
Age of Bronze, ib.—Iron Age, 363— 
sepulchral discoveries, ib. — gold 
coins, 364— armour weapons, 364, 
365 — bronze enamel, 366 — the 
King’s ordinary costume, 367— 
clothes found in the peat- of 
Jutland, 367, 368—the biographical 
Sagas, 368. 


Wales, Church in. 


See Church. 

Weismaun, Dr. A., ‘Essays upon Here- 
dity and kindred Biological Pro- 
blems,’ 370. See Life. 

| Whitelaw, translation of Sophocles, 


421. 
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Young, Sir George (erroneously 
rinted in text Sir C. ee, traps- 


fation of Sophocies, 42 
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